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BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY

The problem of the appropriate composition of a Sec-
ond Chamber is complex, and the following passage by Walter
Bagehot, written nearly a century ago, puts the matter in a
helpful perspective.                                                             *
The House of Lords has the greatest merit which
such a chamber can have; it is possible. It is incredibly
difficult to get a revising assembly, because it is difficult
to find a class of respected revisers. . . . The Lords are
in several respects more independent than the Commons.
, . . The House of Lords, besides independence to revise
judicially and position to revise effectually, has leisure to
revise intellectually. These are great merits; and, consider-
ing how difficult it is to get a good second chamber, and
how much with our present first chamber we need a second,
we may well be thankful for them.14
In considering the matter of the composition of the
House of Lords, it may be well to recollect the aspiration
contained in the Preamble to the first Parliament Act. This
declared that "it is intended to substitute for the House of
Lords as it at present exists a Second Chamber constituted on
a popular instead of hereditary basis, but such substitution
cannot be immediately brought into operation...." The 1911
Act linked together the related topics of composition and
powers. Viscount Bryce, in discussing the possibility of
House of Lords reform after the first world war, put it like
this:
The problem is a double one. It is a problem of the powers
which have to be given to the reconstituted House, and of
the method of constituting that House. These two ques-
tions are closely inter-connected. . . . There is no use in
having a Second Chamber unless you give it substantial
powers; but it is to be remembered that the more powers
you give the more popular must be the composition of the
Chamber. You will not succeed in having any considerable
14 Bagehot, op. clt^ pp. 99-100.